The Trial of Coleman
and appointed him Viceroy in Ireland, where he was sent
to pay off old scores and rob and persecute the pestilent
heretics who had settled there.
The idea that James and his Catholic friends might
ratify or even connive at a removal of Charles II. in the
interests of the holy faith was no more fanatical than the
fear of political murder in Ireland in modern times. It is
fanciful to suppose that an enthusiastic left-wing Jesuit
would be shocked at a plan to replace such an unsatisfactory
ruler as Charles by such a devout and eager convert as
James, who, as events proved, was very ready and willing to
place himself at the head of a crusade to destroy Protes-
tantism, and ultimately drove the country to revolution by
doing so.
In a pamphlet published by order of the House of
Commons in 1680, which claims to set out " The Papist's
Bloody Oath of Secrecy/' in which Robert Bolron, a north-
country witness against plotters, sets out his experiences, the
kind of thing that was supposed to be going on among the
extremists is detailed.
Bolron was a manager of some Newcastle coal-works for
Sir Thomas Gascoigne. It is easy enough to assert that he
was a liar and a dishonest person, and spiteful in his evidence,
It may be so. At the same time the idea that Gates in
London, Bedloe in Bristol, and Bolron in Newcastle all
suddenly invented the same plot in the same way out of
their own heads has never appealed to my common sense.
Bolron was a Papist, and his story was that he was
approached by the priests to take an oath to support the
plot. He copied the words of this oath after it was
administered to him from Sir Thomas Gascoigne's breviary.
It is a long document, and sets out many things that a
colliery manager would find difficult to invent.
After asserting the power and rights of the Pope, it
continues: " Therefore to the utmost of my power I will
defend the doctrine and his Holiness's rights against all
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